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CONSCIOUSNESS AND REALITY 1 

I. Negative Definition of Consciousness 

~p HAVE found it necessary, in the service of the anatomy of 
-*- experience, to take up the scalpel of analysis again, in order to 
disentangle another attribute from the general mass of reality. I 
am not ashamed to confess that my view of reality has undergone 
important modifications since I first tried to state it systematically. 
I envy those who can survey the whole universe at once and can 
shoot out a system of philosophy complete and finished, as Athena 
sprang from the head of Zeus. But with my limitations of time 
and mind, I have had to attack the universe piecemeal. I first 
became interested in the inadequacy of the universally accepted 
serial view of time and the havoc that the idealists had wrought with 
this aspect of reality on the basis of the accepted view. I next came 
to realize that the serial aspect was no more adequate to the space 
concept than to the time concept. I later awoke to the fact that 
the criterion of value can not be stated in terms of finite impulse and 
its satisfaction ; and so was brought to emphasize the reality of 
direction as an ultimate formal attribute of reality and independent 
of its stuff aspect. I thus had come to the conclusion that there 
must be at least three non-stuff or non-energetic dimensions of 
reality, viz., time, space, and direction. 2 After a year or two of 
meditation on consciousness I have come to think that consciousness 
too must be stated as a non-stuff dimension of reality, and for this 
point of view I wish to give the reasons in this paper. 

Until my critical interest in this problem began, I had come to 
think of consciousness as a relation. But I have found great dif- 
ficulty in stating consciousness in relational terms. If consciousness 
is a relation, what sort of a relation is it? Since relations as uch 

1 This paper was read before the Philosophical Club of the University of 
Kansas, October 12, 1907. 

' In referring to these concepts in this paper, I shall presuppose the defini- 
tions given of them in my previous publications, especially my monographs, 
" Time and Reality," Psychological Review Series, No. 26, " Space and Reality," 
this Joubnal, Vol. III., pp. 533 and 589, and International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. XVII., p. 454. 
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can not be regarded as existing in things outside of the scope of con- 
sciousness, but are due to our conscious purposes, and since, there- 
fore, all relations are conscious relations, shall we identify conscious- 
ness with the sum total of relations 1 Or shall we identify conscious- 
ness with a special group of relations, such as the relation of sub- 
jectivity, as over against the objective relations, such as our social 
or sharable attitudes? In the former case we should still leave out 
of account consciousness which is not relational consciousness; and 
we should hardly make clearer our concept of relations. We should 
be attempting to define consciousness in terms of one of the species 
included under consciousness. This would be still more obvious if 
we make consciousness one species of relations, by identifying it with 
the subjective attitudes as over against the social. The social rela- 
tions, too, are conscious facts, and so must somehow be taken account 
of in our definition of consciousness. Hence defining conscious- 
ness in terms of one species of conscious relations can hardly be 
satisfactory, even on a relational theory. "We must abandon, then, 
the path of relations, for it leads to limbo. All relations are ideal 
constructions; and consciousness is a factor in all ideal construction, 
waking or dreaming. There are, moreover, forms of experience 
which are not of the constructive kind; and where there is experi- 
ence, there surely is consciousness. 

But if what you meant to say is not that consciousness is a rela- 
tion between terms figuring somehow within the field of conscious- 
ness, but that it is a type of interaction between energetic centers, 
a type of energetic continuity between energy as nervous structure 
and energy as stimulus, then we shall have to ask how it figures or 
what difference it makes to this interaction. If this interaction is 
non-conscious, how can it account for the presence of consciousness? 
We seem to have the paradox that consciousness is a relation between 
non-conscious terms. The fact that it appears under certain ener- 
getic conditions of structure and stimulus does not prove that it is 
nothing else than the interaction of structure and stimulus, if you 
choose to use relation in this extraconscious sense. I can not dis- 
tinguish this miraculous production of consciousness, out of non- 
conscious energies, from the materialistic position, which I shall dis- 
cuss later. 

What would seem to be indicated is that consciousness is a fact, 
over and beyond energetic conditions— a fact which makes all 
significant relations possible; which makes energy meaningful 
energy; just as space is not a relation or a system of relations, but 
makes possible the whole system of distance interactions, schematized 
by our constructive purpose into a system of relations ; and as time is 
not a relation, but makes possible relations of before and after, of 
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past, present, and future. Thus consciousness, though not a rela- 
tion, makes possible all significant relations, including time and 
space relations, as well as logical relations. As in the case of space 
it is not a question of a relation to space, hut a question of the rela- 
tion of energies to each other as conditioned by space, so in the case 
of consciousness it is not a question of the relation of facts or ener- 
gies to consciousness, hut the relation of these facts or energies to 
each other within the field of consciousness. But if this fact, which 
we call consciousness, is not a relation, what is it? 

If consciousness is not a relation, is it a thing — another kind of 
thing, perhaps, from the world of things it illumines? Anaxagoras 
evidently felt after something which he could set over against the 
world of ordinary things. So he invented "Nous, infinite and 
self-ruled, mixed with nothing, the thinnest of all things and the 
purest; and it has all knowledge about everything and the greatest 
strength ; and Nous has power over all things, over the whole revolu- 
tion, so that it began to revolve in the beginning ; and it set in order 
all things that were to be and that were ; and all Nous is alike, both 
the greater and the smaller." Strange attempt this to get away 
from the world of quantitative processes, but lacking the tools to do 
so; to find something which does not move and yet is the source of 
motion. Aristotle in his conception of entelechy and the first mover 
does not get much farther. In the end, the world of process and 
that which is not only to make process significant, but to make it 
move, remain two kinds of thing. This idea of something which is 
not movement and yet the source of movement has been stated re- 
cently, in modern terms, by a brilliant biologist, Professor C. S. 
Minot : ' ' The universe consists of force and consciousness. As con- 
sciousness by our hypothesis can initiate the change of the form of 
energy, it may be that without consciousness the universe would 
come to absolute rest. ' ' s But this ambiguous status of consciousness, 
as that which is and is not a thing, which does not move and yet is 
the source of movement, is not very consistent or satisfactory. We 
must locate consciousness in one category or the other, and to that 
end we must make our concepts more clear and definite. 

Ostwald has found an easy way of solving the problem, so he 
thinks, in simply giving consciousness the name of energy. And 
why not? Ostwald has no end of energies. So why not add con- 
sciousness to the list ? But I do not wish to minimize the service of 
Ostwald. In the first place his tools have not enabled him to deal 

3 Science, N. S., Vol. XVI., No. 392, p. 26. This is but scant recognition 
of the interesting discussion I had with Professor Minot last February (1907) 
and which helped me a great deal in formulating my own opinion, even if it 
does not agree with that of Professor Minot. 
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with consciousness as such. "What he has dealt with is physiological 
and psychological processes. Now I freely admit that we may look 
upon psychological processes as energetic. I can see nothing in 
the way of such a view except prejudice. 

The insistence in recent times that mental processes are not 
quantitatively comparable is due to the confusing of processes with 
the consciousness of processes. The consciousness of blue or pain 
or effort is not a quantitative affair. But the processes themselves 
are, however crudely, quantitatively comparable. Wherever you can 
apply the category of more or less, you have quantity. There are 
intensive quantities, as well as extensive. That we can not in the 
former case superimpose a quantitative unit does not prove that they 
do not differ in quantity. This is merely a matter of the exactness 
of the quantitative comparison. Fechner's mistake was not in 
regarding psychological processes as quantitative, but in trying to 
equate processes where quantitative units are possible with those 
where no such units are possible. It is no argument against the 
quantitative character of mental processes that they also differ quali- 
tatively and that you can not equate quantity and quality. Neither 
can you do so in chemistry. There, too, you have to recognize cer- 
tain original elements as well as quantitative relations. 

Now all psychological processes, be they sensational, affectional, 
intellectual or volitional, differ in intensity, as well as in kind. The 
difference in intensity not only varies as regards more or less, 
but this variation bears definite and describable relations to physical 
and physiological conditions. Hence I see no reason why we should 
not use energy as a term for such differences. Pressures may be 
heavier or lighter without varying in kind. Colors may be brighter 
or fainter, pleasures or pains may be intenser or weaker, memories 
may last longer or shorter, ideas may be more or less vivid, the feel- 
ing of effort may vary in strength. "Wherever you can vary as 
regards more or less, without variation in quality, there you have 
quantity. What else would you call it ? Whether there is variation 
in quality as regards psychological processes, introspection must 
decide. There is no other judge. This difference in intensity must 
not be confused with our spreading out our qualitative series, such 
as our color series, in space in order to schematize the qualitative 
relations. Though our figure here is spatial, that does not make the 
relations quantitative. Distance here is merely figurative for the 
direction of difference of quality. 

What I have stated in intensity terms, I might have stated in 
will terms. Will or desire is capable of being more or less, even if 
we can not measure it with exactness. All psychological processes 
are attention processes. They involve motor tendency and this 
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varies in strength. The mistake has not been in regarding conative 
tendencies or motives as differing in strength, but in regarding them 
as forces independent of the ego and acting upon the ego. Whether 
will, or conative tendency, which lies at the bottom of all psychic 
processes, is an energy different from electrical and nervous energy ; 
how it interacts with other forms; whether it is radioactive or has 
some still subtler mode of making a difference ; whether it acts at a 
distance— this would have to be dealt with in a discussion on energy 
and not on consciousness. At present I am inclined to think that 
mind-stuff is a distinctive type of energy, however ignorant we may 
be of its relation to other energies. Moreover, it seems evident that 
conative tendency is not, and therefore need not be, always conscious 
tendency, and that mind-stuff and consciousness, as effective at least, 
do not coincide. "Whether, again, all energy can be reduced to one 
kind and whether will is that fundamental kind, is a question to be 
decided by scientific convenience and quite distinct from the prob- 
lem of consciousness. 

While we must acknowledge, then, that conscious processes are 
more or less, that they have describable relations or continuities with 
other processes, such as physiological and chemical, and that there- 
fore we may extend the term energy to cover these, we can not on 
that account admit that consciousness as such is capable of more or 
less, any more than of qualitative difference. Is the consciousness 
of extended or heavy or colored things an extended or heavy or 
colored consciousness? Is the consciousness of a greater intensity 
a more intense consciousness than the consciousness of a less in- 
tensity? I can see no need for assuming a difference in conscious- 
ness. The variations in kind and in intensity can all be accounted 
for as due to variations in the complexity and intensity of the 
processes, conditioned by the cortex in the last analysis. There is no 
need in duplicating these differences on the side of consciousness. It 
is easier to suppose consciousness a constant and regard the varia- 
tions as due to physiological processes than to duplicate the processes 
by making consciousness an energy. But if the fact of conscious- 
ness does not vary, either as regards quantity or quality, with the 
variation of energetic processes, then we may be sure that it is not 
itself energy or a function of energy, but must be treated as an 
independent dimension of reality. All our scientific evidence, intro- 
spective, biological, and pathological, fits in with this view. With 
the complexity of the biological structure consciousness has come 
into evidence, and the differentiation of conscious processes in the 
way of sensations, memory, reasoning has followed the growth in 
complexity of biological structure. And, again, with fatigue, disease 
and degeneracy of such structures, the complex conscious processes 
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fail to operate. When we are tired we fail to recall a familiar 
name, though we are conscious enough at the time. Disease makes 
us lose our visual and auditory images, makes us fail to think 
coherently and to regulate our activities in a purposive and orderly 
way, though we are as conscious as ever. The energy of conscious 
processes, therefore, can not be found on the side of consciousness. 

Moreover, however much continuity there may be on the side of 
the energetic conditions of consciousness, consciousness as an effective 
factor no doubt appears at a leap — as light when the structural con- 
ditions of the eye are complete, or tone with the presence of the 
basilar membrane, or electricity when the proper motion or chemical 
conditions are furnished, with the difference that, while in the above 
cases the relations are energetic, the energies varying in some quanti- 
tative proportion, in the case of consciousness the category of energy 
is not applicable. 

But, if consciousness is not a relation, not a thing or a form of 
energy, what sort of fact is it? Shall we accept the nominalist view 
championed by James and other introspectionists that consciousness 
is merely a name for the sum total of conscious processes, and that 
any attempt to deal with consciousness as such is a mere hypostasis— 
a mistaking of a logical abstraction for an independent reality? Is 
it like abstracting somniferousness from somniferous substances and 
then treating it as an independent fact? Is it nothing over and 
beyond certain processes? 

There is surely enough truth in the nominalist view to make it 
plausible. "We have seen by this time that consciousness can not be 
a thing; that, therefore, if you abstract from the processes in con- 
nection with which consciousness appears, there is no thing left. 
But is there not something suspicious about this introspective method 
and its easy solution ? Does it not include first of all the fact which 
it was to separate, and then say that it is not outside? It is true 
that outside of conscious processes introspection furnishes no evi- 
dence of consciousness. But why should it? Neither does chem- 
istry furnish any evidence of water or radium outside of the things 
known to contain water or radium. If you wanted arguments for 
the presence of consciousness outside of empirical conscious processes, 
you surely would not get them from introspection. 

But the problem has not been stated fairly by the introspectionist. 
The ego is not statable merely as a stream of conscious processes. 
The ego is an affair of dispositions or tendencies, sometimes con- 
scious, sometimes not. Consciousness surely does not make the 
stream of life continuous. The tendencies in the way of association 
and memory are present, sleeping or waking, else they would be of 
no use. Meaning is a matter of the working of the associative 
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mechanism, and this is recognized as a physiological fact. What 
makes a fact suggestive at any one time, what makes culture, is only 
to a small extent conscious. Even when adaptations are conscious 
for a while they may become habits. What becomes of consciousness 
when it is "not needed"? The question is not: Can you observe 
consciousness outside of conscious processes? Can you, like the old 
schoolmaster, see some boys that are not here ? That is to talk non- 
sense. The question is: What significance does this fact, conscious- 
ness, have in the stream of the ego tendencies, where it is sometimes 
present, sometimes seemingly absent or absent so far as effective rela- 
tion to the processes goes; which at most only partly, and in small 
part, illumines our fund of tendencies even when we are most 
awake? In short, what makes the difference between sleeping and 
waking ? What happens when we become conscious ? During sleep 
we are still there to other observers. We are energetic activities 
which can become conscious in an instant, by waking us up. In 
the meantime there is no evidence to others of consciousness. A 
little change in blood distribution and heat, perhaps, or it may be 
only an external stimulus of some intensity, furnishes the condi- 
tion for the reappearance of consciousness, and the wheels of mind 
go round again. With the increased working of the extraconscious 
machinery of association we pass from sleeping to dim drowsiness 
and to organized waking meaning. In the stream of tendencies 
which we call the ego, there are, besides the conscious processes, the 
changes which the purposive ego and the spectators must interpolate 
in order to understand the conscious processes. If it were not for 
this seeming coming and going of consciousness and the continuity 
of the energetic processes, on which our feeling of continuity itself 
depends, we would not abstract consciousness— But what does it 
all mean ? 

The materialist is ready with a simple and at first sight plausible 
answer. He at least tries to meet the problem of seeming discon- 
tinuity in nature. His answer is that consciousness is a discon- 
tinuous function or incidental effect of the mechanical processes. 
He includes not only consciousness as such in this epiphenomenon, 
but all conscious processes. These, moreover, are not energy, but a 
picturesque chiaroscuro or halo of the going-on of the energetic 
processes, which are usually mechanically conceived. Or, stating it 
more crassly, but not less metaphorically, "The brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile." Or, if you want more meta- 
phors, consciousness is to the physiological mechanism what the 
head-light is to the steam-engine. 

But while metaphors have always appealed to human beings, 
they are not very satisfactory as explanation. The conception of 
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energy for one thing has changed, and the materialist, familiar with 
the physical speculations of to-day, would be more apt to use 
electrical than mechanical metaphors. But that would not essen- 
tially alter the problem. We have also seen that conative processes, 
whether conscious or not, must be thought of as energy. They vary 
as regards quantity, and they bear definite relations to other forms 
of energy. We shall have to transfer these, therefore, to the ener- 
getic side of the account. Nor is it any argument against these 
processes that they are different from other forms of energy, that 
some of them at least are not extended, that they can not be weighed, 
and that the category of mechanical motion is not, therefore, ap- 
plicable. Electrical energy and neural energy have neither mass nor 
weight ; they do not come under mechanical motion ; yet we have to 
recognize them as forms of energy and as making definite differences 
to other forms. We need have no difficulty, therefore, in recogniz- 
ing mind-stuff as energy. And why should certain processes cease 
to be energy because illumined by consciousness, any more than 
space, though not active, prevents bodies from being active, though 
the activity has a very different value, and scope, too, no doubt, be- 
cause conscious? The common objection raised against materialism, 
that it violates the law of conservation of energy, would not be 
serious if the theory met the facts, as scientific laws are mere 
generalizations from facts. It would at most only show the limita- 
tions of the so-called law. Neither is it an answer to materialism 
to charge it with moral baseness, as our ideals are what they are on 
any theory. And sometimes sad things are true. Our only concern 
now is, does it explain the presence of consciousness? We would 
have to agree with materialism that consciousness as such is not an 
energy, and hence can not do what energies do, even though we must 
recognize conscious processes as energy. Consciousness is not capable 
of quantitative variation. It can not be the cause of motion and 
change. But can we also regard it as an effect of energy? We are 
familiar now with all sorts of transformations of energy. We know 
that mechanical motion can bring about electricity or heat, so dif- 
ferent from itself. But can we also conceive of energetic process pro- 
ducing a fact which is not energy at all— not transformable into 
energy, to be sure, because it is a different sort of fact, but can it, 
not being energy, be caused by energy? There is an unbridgable 
saltus here in the thinking of materialism ; and none have been more 
candid in admitting this than some of the materialists themselves. 

I do not see, however, that the saltus is any greater in making 
a non-energetic consciousness the effect of energetic changes than 
in recognizing, as James and Minot do, that consciousness is not a 
thing or energy, and yet make it produce energetic changes. The 
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chasm is about as wide one way as the other. That one form of 
energy can bring about changes in another form of energy is within 
experience and probability, but not that energy should be converted 
into non-energy, or vice versa. 

Any theory, whatever it calls itself, which strives to derive con- 
sciousness, will have the difficulty of materialism— in losing the 
quantitative and energetic in what is not energetic. This involves 
an unintelligible saltus; and we shall always, therefore, look for a 
smoother transition between consciousness, on the one hand, and 
the world of processes, with their quantitative variations, on the 
other. This is furnished in the theory of consciousness as a constant 
in the universe, though depending upon certain conditions for its 
manifestation, as electricity is now regarded as an original fact (by 
some the most original), though dependent upon conditions. This 
brings it into the realm of the familiar. 

Materialism has at least the advantage of simplicity, but parallel- 
ism is as cumbrous as it is unintelligible. To remedy the fancied 
injury to the law of the conservation of energy, it duplicates phy- 
siological and psychological processes and leaves them suspended in 
mid-air, without either series making any difference to the other. 
To speak of psychological contents, where there is no evidence, is 
surely doubtful psychology, and, so far as I can see, has no epistem- 
ological justification. To wind up with idealistic monism is as 
roundabout as it is a doubtful way of arriving at such a doctrine. 
To make psychological processes parallel to mechanical rearrange- 
ments can only convey sense to a man who does not think about it. 
And, lastly, to give the world of physical objects any status at all, 
since it can make no difference to the world of psychic processes, 
seems impossible. If this furnishes credulous people a short cut 
to idealism, let them enjoy it. 

"We have already seen that psychological processes must be re- 
garded as energy, bearing statable relations to other forms of energy. 
These processes must be stated as physiological energy, whether we 
make conative or spiritual energy a distinct kind, merely bound up 
with brain cells as its condition, or not. The physiological body is 
a net for catching several types of energy, mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, nervous, and conative. There is no reason for drawing any 
line of holy and unholy between these, at least for scientific purposes, 
and together they furnish the individual body, with its race and 
individual characteristics, its continuities, and its specific activities. 
There remains the surd of consciousness. To say that this is parallel 
to energetic processes conveys no meaning to me. 

There remains the interaction theory with its insistence upon the 
causal efficacy of consciousness. With the best of motives, this 
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theory is as confused epistemologically as the preceding. There can 
be no sense in speaking of the consciousness of pain or blue as inter- 
acting with the physiological processes of pain or blue. The pain 
processes and the blue processes, no doubt, vary with other energies, 
and in turn act upon them, but not the awareness of them. By 
stating consciousness as an independent variable, an ultimate, non- 
energetic fact, we shall have the simplicity of materialism without 
the contradiction of trying to convert energy into non-energy. We 
shall fulfill the intent of the materialist by taking consciousness out 
of the energetic category, while we acknowledge the energetic claims 
of the conative processes. We shall save the duplication of 
parallelism and its absurd separation of two sets of processes into 
independent causal series, but we shall accomplish the intent of 
parallelism by showing the independent and non-derivable char- 
acter of consciousness as such. We shall finally accomplish the 
intent of the interaction theory by showing the energetic character 
of the conative processes, their efficacious relation to the other 
energies of nature, while we get rid of the absurdity of having a 
non-energetic consciousness interact with an energetic world. 

It is time we were getting over the false prejudice that the body 
is something mean and base and that activity is being degraded by 
being called physiological. The Greeks did not look upon the body 
as anything mean. On the contrary, it was to them the embodiment 
of beauty and meaning. It furnished the inspiration for Greek 
sculpture. It is fraught with the potentialities of life. Plato alone, 
in some of his pessimistic moods, makes the body a prison house. 
Aristotle is here the truer Greek. For the evolutionist, the body is 
the bearer of the tendencies, the biological heritage, of the race ; and 
for the psychologist it must furnish continuity and meaning to life 
through habit and memory. Mean is what mean does, and good 
is what good does, and if the body is bound up with all our badness, 
it also is bound up with all our goodness and appreciation of beauty ; 
it makes us one with the world of energies, at the same time that 
with its tendencies it differentiates those energies for us. All it 
needs is consciousness to convert this structure, when it has reached 
a certain complexity, into actual meaning. And it does not, 
like Prakriti, vanish at the glance of Purusha. But it furnishes 
the activity still, though meaningful activity. And so we fail to 
give it credit. The body is the organ and the music, too, as con- 
sciousness is added to the complex bodily energies. The ceaseless, 
untiring player is nature, which in us becomes purpose and ideals. 
It is a mistake to identify the body merely with the physical and 
chemical forms of energy. It includes nervous and will energy as 
well. There is ample chance for a hierarchy of energies within 
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the body. It is the bearer not only of the past and present, but it 
is pregnant with the future. 

Inasmuch as we must account for the difference in meaning or 
in mental activity by the greater complexity on the part of the 
energetic or physiological conditions, there can be no use in speak- 
ing of subconscious mental activity. The test of whether processes 
are conscious or not must be empirical. Conscious processes are, no 
doubt, conditioned all the while upon non-conscious processes, but 
nothing is gained by calling the latter subconscious. 

John E. Boodin. 

Univeesity of Kansas. 



"TRUTH" VERSUS "TRUTHFULNESS" 

MY account of truth is purely logical and relates to its definition 
only. I contend that you can not tell what the word ' ' true ' ' 
means, as applied to a statement, without invoking the concept of 
the statement's workings. 

Assume, to fix our ideas, a universe composed of two things 
only: imperial Caesar dead and turned to clay, and me, saying 
"Caesar really existed." Most persons would naively deem truth 
to be thereby uttered, and say that by a sort of actio in distans my 
statement had taken direct hold of the other fact. 

But have my words so certainly denoted that Caesar?— or so cer- 
tainly connoted his individual attributes? To fill out the complete 
measure of what the epithet "true" may ideally mean, my thought 
ought to bear a fully determinate and unambiguous "one-to-one- 
relation ' ' to its own particular object. In the ultra simple universe 
imagined the reference is uncertified. Were there two Caesars we 
shouldn't know which was meant. The conditions of truth thus 
seem incomplete in this universe, so that it must be enlarged. 

Transcendentalists enlarge it by invoking an absolute mind 
which, as it owns all the facts, can sovereignly correlate them. If it 
intends that my statement shall refer to that identical Cassar, and 
that the attributes I have in mind shall mean his attributes, that 
intention suffices to make the statement true. 

I, in turn, enlarge the universe by admitting finite intermediaries 
between the two original facts. Caesar had, and my statement has, 
effects; and if these effects in any way run together, a concrete 
medium and bottom is provided for the determinate cognitive rela- 
tion, which, as a pure actio in distans, seemed to float too vaguely 
and unintelligibly. 

The real Caesar, for example, wrote a manuscript of which I see 



